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most  hostile  critic.     James  Mill,  who  most  strongly
condemns the execution of Nuncomar, admits, I(t There
" was, perhaps, enough to save the authors of this transac-
" tion on the rigid interpretation of naked law."    Leaving
out the adjectives, which so determined  a  disciple  of
Bentham should have disdained, this  amounts  toran
admission that what was done was probably legal.    The
fact that Mill does not dispute its legality, shows that
he felt that the probability of it was high.    Macaulay
contents himself with  observing  "whether the whole
" proceeding was not illegal is a question.    But it  is
" certain that whatever may have  been, according to
" technical rules of construction, the effect of the statute
" under which the trial took place, it was most unjust to
" hang a Hindoo for forgery/'    This remark seems to
me   to  show  that  Macaulay   did  not understand the
question.    Nothing turned either upon the construction
of the statute 25 Geo. II. c. 2., nor upon the construction
of 13 Geo. III. c. 63, nor upon that of the Charter, and
I think Macaulay made use of the ambiguous expres-
sions quoted, because he did not know his own meaning,
and was afraid to be definite for fear of being wrong.
The question was whether English criminal law in general
and the statute, 2 Geo. II. c. 25, in particular had been
introduced into Calcutta, and if so when ?

The part of Sir Gilbert Elliot's speech which was
directed to this matter 2is reported, as appears by com-
paring it with the printed speech, in a manner which
though not incorrect is extremely summary. The report

1  Mill (Wilson's ed.), iii. 453.

2  Parl. Hist. xxvi. 364,    This follows the part of the speech revised
by Sir Gilbert himself.    It forms part however of the printed speech
above referred to.